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which he dealt, to say nothing of his social accomplishments, giving 
him a position of singular preeminence ; and it is needless to say that 
he came into contact with the leaders of the time in European politics 
and society, who pass in review in these pages. 

On one occasion it appears that Gallatin lost some of his austerity. 
In 1 82 1, while minister at Paris, he accidentally became acquainted 
with the secret Trianon decree of August 5, 18 10, which, if it had not 
been kept from the public, would, as he believed, have prevented the 
United States from taking the ground which ultimately led to the War 
of 1 81 2. His feelings on making the discovery were already known 
from a letter which he wrote to John Quincy Adams. But, says the 
diarist : " Never before have I seen my father so angry ; he absolutely 
lost control of himself and used the strongest language." This inci- 
dent, it may be remarked, is only one of the many illustrations which 
history affords, of the danger of assuming that contemporary diplomatic 
documents, put out by belligerent governments for purposes of attack 
or defense, furnish to neutrals a sufficient basis for final historical 
judgments. I say " to neutrals," for can it be supposed that belligerent 
governments, while themselves engaged in publishing what suits their 
own purposes, will found their views on what is published by their 
adversaries? 

We are informed by the editor that the text of the diary is offered to 

the public only " after weeding Out large portions and suppressing 

anything that might offend." As the nature of the large portions 

weeded out is not disclosed, the effect of their excision on the historical 

value of the record remains an open question. In the suppression of 

what might offend, some discrimination would seem to have been 

practised. If certain passages that have been published are to be 

received as falling within the category of what is personally inoffensive, 

a few examples of matter regarded as offensive might have afforded 

diversion as well as illumination. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Public Life of Joseph Dudley. By EVERETT KlMBALL. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1911. — viii, 239 pp. 

Dr. Everett Kimball has published as the fifteenth volume of the 
Harvard Historical Studies a just and adequate biography of Joseph 
Dudley. "Prerogative men" in Massachusetts colonial history have 
had somewhat less attention than the early patriots, so the subject is 
as unhackneyed as it is attractive. Dr. Kimball writes in a style of 
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severe restraint, yet contrives to reproduce some of the atmosphere of 
those old quarrelsome days when Sir Edmund Andros came a-regulat- 
ing. Dudley's is not a character to stir enthusiasm ; he was a practical 
man, believing that one might ride to eminence upon the wings of the 
Stuart empire. The wings were not strong, there were many disap- 
proving who sought to pull him down, and Dudley's hold was often 
shaken. Palfrey, Doyle and the rest have made the main facts of the 
Governor's career fairly familiar, but Dr. Kimball has brought forth 
new information about Dudley as a jockeying politician in England, 
while the obloquy of his association with Andros, and particularly his 
action as a judge in the Leisler case, made residence in America less 
desirable for a decade. His hard work as a servant of the crown after 
his appointment as governor of Massachusetts in 1702 is followed with 
more sympathy than the older historians showed, evidencing the new 
imperial point of view of our scholars in colonial history ; but his 
nepotism and meannesses of vengeance and self-seeking are not passed 
over with undue charity. The reader can understand why his salary 
went unpaid. His success as the colony financier, his military failures, 
his rancorous controversy with Elisha Cook and the Land Bank party, 
the stiff legal struggle for retention of office under the Hanoverians, all 
are impartially recorded, the whole followed by a critical essay on 
Dudley's motives. 

Inclusion in the Harvard Series is a testimony to the merit of the 
book. One of the most praiseworthy features is the faithful adherence 
to the character and work of Dudley, excluding general information in 
the text about the time with which the readers may be supposed to be 
familiar. The notes show wide and careful research into the Massa- 
chusetts Archives, Acts and Resolves, and Record of the General Court 
together with the Board of Trade papers and the collections in the 
Bodleian library. It is inferable that what is to be known is told, yet 
the reader wishes that even more had been included anent the most 
interesting constitutional controversy on the governor's salary. 

Like most works of monographic character this biography would win 
a deeper appreciation from the scholar if the author vouchsafed more 
copious notes. There are references to pages and volume in great 
sufficiency, certainly enough to pique the reader's curiosity as to the 
author's experiences and opinions in so large and interesting a body of 
data. Nobody wants the author to publish all he knows, and a great 
weight of fine print hung on two or three slim lines of text makes a page 
repellant. One can sympathfce with Peter the Great, who, Rambaud 
tells us, warned his translators to avoid the useless digressions " with 
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which the Germans fill their books to make them appear thicker, and 
which only serve to waste time and disgust the reader." Yet the 
clientele of the Harvard Series might be supposed to have a broad 
enough understanding of historical study to enjoy somewhat more of the 
supplementary comment which only the author of an intensive work 
can give. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 
Columbia University. 

A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By Edward P. Cheyney. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1914. — Volume i; x, 560 pp. 

This is one of the most notable achievements of American historiog- 
raphy. It is an adequate handling of a great but intricate theme. At 
first, perhaps, the general reader of history will be inclined to imagine 
that it is more than adequate ; that to devote two huge volumes to the 
last fifteen years of Queen Elizabeth's reign indicates a specialist's lack 
of perspective and over-estimate of the significance of his materials. 
But any such impression is dispelled upon an examination of the volume 
itself ; for it is the very antithesis of that dreary kind of fact-com- 
pendium which research men prepare with such meticulous care for the 
obscure and unimportant. There is ample evidence of the mastery of 
materials, but along with this Professor Cheyney offers, with genuine 
literary art, a clear view through a world of varied interest and charm. 
The interest ranges from the gossip of a court and the study of consti- 
tutional law in process of adjustment to the tangled international re- 
lations of England, the great sea captains and their friends and enemies 
the pirates. Throughout the whole narrative one finds portraits of the 
men and women of the time, drawn directly from the sources and re- 
taining the freshness and quaint but life-like quality of the original. 

Professor Cheyney has no theory as to the forces which dominate in 
history. He offers no dogmatic interpretations of events. He takes 
the world of Elizabeth as he finds it. The historian of the industrial 
history of England and the exponent of the tangled commercial re- 
lationships of the times carries his readers over into constitutional 
problems or the counterplay of personalities without any pretension to 
" interpret " in terms of any one hypothesis. And yet underlying the 
treatment as a whole there is a clear sense of the fact that any adequate 
history includes all these factors, that even the constitutional problems 
could not be understood without a survey of the changing society which 
forced them upon the England of that day. A nation just passing over 



